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COMMUNICATIONS 
THE KENSINGTON RUNE STONE 

I have read with very great interest in the March number of the 
Wisconsin Magazine of Histoey the article on the Kensington 
Rune Stone. I read it and reread it in order better to understand 
the author's line of argument. I wonder what the next article will 
bring. It looks strange to think that at an age when all Sweden was 
Catholic, when the Popes had resided at Avignon, in France, for 
seventy years, that at that remote period some Swedes and Norwe- 
gians found their way to Minnesota. But the Northmen were of a 
roving disposition, more so than any other nation of Europe, and 
so it is not impossible that they found their way to America, as it 
is not far from Norway to Iceland and from there to Greenland. 

One thing Mr. Holand seems to mistranslate — "A. V. M." If 
those words stand for Ave Maria they mean "Hail, Mary !" the words 
the angel Gabriel used in saluting the Blessed Virgin, as we read in 
the Bible, St. Luke, chapter II, — not "Ave Maria! Save (us) from 
evil!" In the Catholic Church, after saying the "Our Father," we 
commonly add "Hail Mary!" — a salutation to Mary. "Save us 
(deliver us) from evil!" are the latter words of the "Our Father," 
and in no connection with the words "Hail Mary." I wonder whether 
the initials "A. V. M.," as I think they are, really stand for "Ave 
Maria." May they not be the initials of the name of the man who 
engraved the Kensington Stone.'' If the man wanted to express in 
Latin "Save us from evil," he would have said, "Libera nos a malo," 
not "A. V. M." 

However all this is but guesswork and I hope we will get more 
solid proofs for the most wonderful fact — that men of the North came 
to Minnesota in 1362. I am somewhat inclined to believe in the 
genuineness of the Kensington Stone, but still humbuggery is a very 
common thing in America, and as the saying goes, "The Americans 
like to be humbugged." Maybe in those graves at Cormorant Lake 
some implements, relics of ancient Scandinavians, may be found that 
would be the real proof of the truth of said Kensington Stone and 
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will convince more than any learned reasoning as to the real fact 
of Norwegians and Swedes having been in Minnesota five hundred 
and fifty-eight years ago. 

Fathejb Chkysostom Verwyst O. F. M. 

Bayfield 

BIRTHPLACE OF THE RINGLINGS 

In the December issue of the Wisconsin Magazine op History 
you say — "In the September, 1919 American Magazine John Ring- 
ling tells the life story of the seven brothers, who were born at 
McGregor, Iowa, across the river from Wisconsin," etc. I venture 
to observe that John Ringling never said the seven brothers were 
born in Iowa ; because they were not, — at least three of them were 
not. Albert, the oldest, was born in Chicago; Otto, next, the only 
member who never married, was born in Baraboo; and A. G., gen- 
erally called Gus, in Milwaukee. 

The four bom at McGregor were Alfred T., the last to die, 
Charles E., John, and Henry. Charles and John are sole survivors 
of the brothers. An only sister, Ida, now Mrs. Harry North, was 
born at Prairie du Chien, in Wisconsin, just across the Mississippi 
from McGregor. She lives at Baraboo. Charles resides at Evanston, 
Illinois, John in New York, but both have winter homes in Florida. 
The parents, besides living in the various places where their eight 
children were born, passed short periods at Stillwater, Minnesota, 
and Rice Lake, Wisconsin, and possibly elsewhere. All deceased mem- 
bers except Alfred T. sleep with their parents in the Baraboo ceme- 
tery. Alfred T., who died last October in New Jersey, is to rest in 
a mausoleum at White Plains, New York. In order of age the eight 
children run thus: Albert, A. G., Otto, Alfred T., Charles E., John, 
Henry, Ida, — seven sons in succession, then a daughter. 

O. D. Brandenburg 

Madison 

CAPTAIN MARRYAT'S TOUR 

W. A. Titus of Fond du Lac, writing in the Wisconsin Magazine 
OF History for March, errs when he says that in 1837 "Captain 
Frederick Marryat, the celebrated English author, * * * made a 



